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TACT AND TALENT AS TEACHERS. 


THERE are people who are greatly puzzled at many of the suc- 
cesses and failures in school teaching. ‘The simple fact that some 
succeed and others do not, is surely no marvel ; for the same results 
are daily witnessed in all the various avocations of life. But that 
some whose talents and seeming qualifications have created the 
highest expectations should ingloriously fail, while eminent suc- 
cess often crowns the efforts of those whose popular abilities have 
not been reputed high, and from whom not very much was expected, 
is a perpetual stumbling-block to very many persons, not excepting 
some who are themselves teachers. The source of difficulty in 
understanding this state of things, lies principally in an entire mis- 
apprehension as to the qualifications really necessary for a success- 
ful teacher. Your town meeting orator, who, in his selfishness, 
urges small appropriations for schools that taxes may be kept low, 
will tell you, with great assurance, that “anybody can keep a 
school,” including, mentally at least, his newly-fledged nephew, or 
niece, who might possibly be induced, by a little urging, to make 
the attempt for the sake of accommodating a friend and relative! 

Now we have full belief in the power of man to adapt himself 
toa great variety of circumstances in life; but this doctrine of 
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Jack-at-all-trades is, as we think, carried a little too far. A very 
good poet who lived long ago, and who is not unknown to school 
boys, says: ‘Non omnia possumus omnes ;” which some neuralgic 
poet of modern times has barbarously rendered, 


“Well is it said by the Mantuan pen, 
All things can’t be done by all men.” 


We are inclined to think that Mr. Virgil’s doctrine is about 
right. Practically it has for a long time received avery strong 
endorsement — the stubborn facts of our busy every day life. We 
do not believe that every person can teach a good school. Neither 
do we believe that all good teachers would be equally successful in 
every vocation. Many men who teach our best schools might ut- 
terly fail, if called upon to command a merchant ship, to lead an 
army, or to manage the affairs of a bank, or a dry goods jobbing 
house. Female teachers of eminent success do not, in all cases, 
make the best of housekeepers. Burnside, Meade, and Grant, have 
won imperishable laurels on the tented field ; but were they to be 
shut up in narrow, badly furnished, and unventilated schoolrooms, 
crowded with ill-bred boys and girls, and “ supported” by igno- 
rance and prejudice outside of the schoolhouse, it is by no means 
certain that they would add to their laurels, or that even moderate 
success would crown their banners. Indeed, it is possible that, in 
some localities at least, they might be dismissed from their charge 
with less ceremony than Mr. Stanton uses when he “ relieves ” his 
military employees. ‘The management of a schoolroom, as well as 
the instruction of the school, is a peculiar work, and for its success 
requires peculiar and, we may add, rare qualifications. For this 
reason it is not very strange that some persons who possess those 
higher endowments popularly called great talents, should sometimes 
fail as teachers. Talents, in this sense, are not alone sufficient for 
success ; and such persons, with all their talents, lack other qualifi- 
cations indispensable for the work. There is needed in addition a 
peculiar power of adapting one’s self to circumstances, with good 
judgment and nice discrimination. It is surely true, however par- 
adoxical it may seem, that a person may possess distinguished tal- 
ents and yet be greatly wanting in wisdom. ‘Talent often fails for 
the want of tact. Neither can be highly successful without 
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the other. Together, they adapt themselves to the successful 
achievement of all that is good and great. Eminent talents are 
like the motive power of a great engine. ‘Tact, on the other hand, is 
like the intelligent engineer, skilfully using and adapting his power 
by means of nicely adjusted machinery, for the special purpose 
needed. ‘Talent propels the loaded train; but tact holds the un- 
erring rein over the iron horse. ‘Talent rears aloft the ponderous 
trip-hammer ; tact gauges the downward blow, and produces, at 
will, an anchor or a ribbon of steel. 

It is interesting and instructive to observe the operations of 
these two agencies in the schoolroom. Talent addresses his school 
in eloquent language in praise of the value of learning, the sublime 
mysteries of science, and the importance of aiming at a high stand- 
ard of scholarship in order to make a mark in the world! The 
boys and girls listen with wonder pictured upon their countenances, 
draw a long breath, and then betake themselves to their books ; 
still thinking, however, that it is very hard work to extract cube 
roots, disentangle subjects and predicates, and unravel Greek verbs 
without assistance. ‘Tact leisurely surveys his pupils, reads their 
tastes and abilities, talks to them winningly but earnestly of the 
pleasures of learning new things, and of being able to use what 
they learn in the business of life; and then, with this bond of 
friendship established, invites them, without seeming to do so, to 
join with him at once and heartily in the work of the school. His 
pupils begin their studies with the cheerful belief that their tasks 
are possible, and that something is to be done that will bring them 
pleasure and profit. 

A rude, unmannerly, and passionate boy, breaks over the rules of 
school and practically defies the teacher. ‘Talent stands upon his 
dignity, and vociferously tells him that the authority of the school 
must be maintained ; talks of compulsion, and perhaps blusters in- 
effectually. The result is various. In some cases the teacher 
comes off second best, and retreats with chagrin, if not with igno- 
miny. In others, the pupil yields, but yields to physical force 
only ; his seething passions still unsubdued, and his most violent 
impatience of restraint unchecked. At any subsequent time, and 
upon the slightest provocation, his turbulence will be equally un- 
manageable, and his sense of propriety less sensitive and reliable. 
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Tact would be more wary, though none the less firm. He 
would meet passion with mildness tempered with decision ; in 
which conflict the former is about as sure to give way to the com- 
bined influence of the latter, as Jack Frost yields in an encounter 
with a July sun. He would adroitly discover, and remove, if pos- 
sible, the lurking cause of angry and unreasonable feeling in the 
pupil’s breast ; and then appeal to and arouse the better principles 
of his nature, causing them to rise above and triumph over the 
swelling tide of hatred and resentment, thus making him the in- 
strument of disarming himself of his opposition and hostility. Or 
if, in rare cases, extreme measures should finally become necessary, 
they would be applied with that degree of prudence and caution 
which would render them most effective, and which would leave 
upon the mind of the vanquished offender a sense of certainty that, 
in all future instances of transgression, there can be no doubt of the 
consequences of wrong doing, or of the results of a conflict between 
teacher and pupil. Such a victory is salutary and final. It is the 
victory that conquers a peace. ‘Talent, with all his love of learning, 
spends much time in counteracting trouble. ‘act, with greater 
success, spends less time in preventing it. 

Does a diffident young girl stand upto recite her lesson, trem- 
bling from head to foot at the sound of her own voice! Tact, 
without seeming to notice her embarrassment, instantly gives an en- 
couraging word and an approving smile, and delicately avoids crit- 
icism and censure; thus .gradually aiding the timid spirit to 
acquire confidence and self control. ‘Talent might be more exacting. 
less considerate of personal peculiarities and weaknesses, and might 
injudiciously wound and crush the fearful nature instead of cherish- 
ing and strengthening it. ‘Talent in the schoolroom is too apt to 
attempt the impossible task of bringing all pupils up to the same 
standard of excellence ; and to shape the various appliances of ed- 
ucation with reference to making those pupils distinguished scholars 
who are all to become shining lights in the learned professions, or 
eminent in the walks of literature. Tact knows very well that all 
minds cannot be shaped in the same mould ; and he knows, further- 
more, that of all the children who enter school four-fifths are 
to become the active, working members of society in the ordinary 
avocations of life. Their life is not to be literary nor professional ; 
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but industrial and practical. As an educator he governs himself 
accordingly, and becomes an efficient worker in the elevation of 
society, and in all the best interests of humanity. 

And thus might we go on, tracing the diverse offices of Talent 
and of Tact in the teacher’s work. But the above illustrations are 
sufficient to show our meaning. We fully appreciate both, and 
would be the last to detract from either. Especially do we wish 
not to be understood as*undervaluing eminent talents. Not only 
can they find scope for their exercise in the schoolroom, but they 
are needed there. ‘They are not above the work of the teacher, 
neither is that work beneath their capacity. Without them the 
highest success is seldom possible. ‘They leave their mark upon 
the pupil’s character, and tell upon his destiny in time and in 
eternity. 

There are to-day, at the head of some of our literary and scientific 
institutions, men of the very highest order of talent, yet no one 
will say that there is any waste of talents in the exercise of their 
office, or that they would fill their places as well with inferior 
endowments. It is not talent, as such, that fails, or that is insuffi- 
cient ; but talent unaided by tact. The latter makes up the com- 
plement of qualifications which successfully achieve the teacher’s 
work. 

It is, therefore, unwise for young people who are even modestly 
conscious of possessing good natural talents, to infer that they have, 
therefore, the ability to teach a good school. They will need an 
intimate knowledge of human nature; a nice discernment of the 
motives, impulses, and conduct of young people; and great skill 
and dexterity in adapting their own words and actions to the circum- 
stances in which they are placed. ‘This power is not wholly nat- 
ural, nor wholly acquired. It is partly instinctive and partly 
based upon a peculiar activity and susceptibility of the perceptive 
powers. To this must be added the fruits of careful observation 
and reflection. When the teacher, whether of great or small nat- 
ural endowments, applies himself faithfully to such a course of 


self-culture, he will not long remain unconscious of a growing 
power within him that will, to some extent at least, give him an 
insight into the philosophy of the management and instruction of 
the young. A. P. 8. 





DO N’T WASTE YOUR POWDER. 


“DON’T WASTE YOUR POWDER!” 


In these days of dreadful war, almost every thing assumes a 
warlike aspect. Metaphors and similes in crowds are drawn from 
camp and battle-field. Clergymen season their sermons with the 
army dredge-box ; patriotic orators enliven their performances by 
bountiful allusions to the “ glorious flag ;” and Young America is 
no longer “fast,” but goes on the “double quick.” It is not 
strange, therefore, that educational topics should gather about them 
somewhat of the halo of war. Hence it comes to pass that the 
words of a wise general to his soldiers on the eve of battle, form 
the theme of our present remarks. 

“Do n’t waste your powder!” That’s the word of command. 
But stop a minute. Let’s form the line. Teachers, who are 
raw recruits in the educational army, fall in ! — Front face !— Right 
dress ! — Front ! — Fellow-teachers, I have a few words to say to 
you on an important subject — one which bears directly upon your 
success in the field of conflict upon which you are entering. It is 
a well-known fact that nearly all the powder expended on ordinary 
battle-fields is, on account of the soldiers’ want of skill or courage, 
utterly wasted. Could effectual means for avoiding this waste be 
devised, the efficiency of an army would be increased nearly a 
thousand-fold. 

No less true is it that a vast proportion of teachers’ assaults upon 
the great foe, Ignorance, fail of their full effects, in consequence of 
a waste of educational powder. This, unlike common powder, 
consists of numerous elements, including means and opportunities, 
and whatever tends to give efficiency to educational efforts. Toa 
few of these elements I ask your attention. 

First of all, then, ‘do n’t waste your powder” by neglecting, or 
abusing, your health. You cannot over-estimate the value of 
health. Sterne eagerly exclaims, ““O blessed Health! thou art 
above all Gold and Treasure; ’t is thou who enlargest the Soul, 
and openest all its powers to receive instruction, and to relish vir- 
tue. He that has thee has little more to wish for! and he that is 
so wretched as to want thee, wants every thing with thee.” Not 
only your happiness, but also your power to advance the cause in 
which you are engaged, depends on the soundness of your bodies. 
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To do the best thing possible for any object, you must have physical 
vigor, to have and preserve which, you must use the requisite 
means. Do you ask what the means are? I answer in the words 


of Sir Philip Sydney, 


“ Great temperance, open air, 
Easy labor, little care.” 


Temperance in eating and drinking, with a due exercise of wis- 
dom in the choice of articles of diet, must of course commend 
itself to your consideration. 

‘Open air!” You can’t get too muchof it. Open air is worth 
more than regiments of doctors and all the drugs in the world’s 
medical dispensary. Open air gives fulness to the pulse, elasticity 
to the step, paints the hues of health upon the cheek, flashes a 
brighter sparkle upon the eye, expands the bounding heart with 
fresh joy, and makes the worn and cast-down spirits dance again. 
Drink in the fresh air when 


“The Morn is up again, the dewy Morn, 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom.” 


Drink in the fresh air when fall 


“ The dews of the evening—— 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun.” 


Whenever you can, and as much as you can, make familiar con- 
verse with God’s “ open air.” 

‘Easy labor!” That is, a labor not beyond your power of 
lasting endurance. You have enlisted for long service. If you, 
by excessive toil, exhaust your powers, you will soon become disa- © 
bled, and, perhaps, drop into a premature grave. All that you 
can safely do, you are bound to do; but beyond the limits assigned 
to your physical abilities, it is neither your duty nor your right to 
go. 

Little care!” Care kills more than labor. Your duty done 
with faithfulness, why need you indulge in care? If, after earnest 
efforts, you fail to acccomplish all you desire, you but suffer a com- 
mon lot. Wasting anxieties and sleepless worryings will not help 
your condition. Shakspeare wisely says, 
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“ Care is no cure, but rather corrosive, 
For things that are not to be remedied.” 


Therefore waste no strength on anxious cares. 

Such are the simple means of preserving your health, and con- 
sequently your efficiency for the work before you. 

In the next place, fellow-teachers, “do n’t waste your powder,” 
‘by wasting your time and opportunities. Your time is wasted 
whenever it is spent in doing that which will benefit neither you 
‘nor any one else. So much recreation, in the form of amusements 
and light reading, as a regard for health demands, ought to be had ; 
but further than this you should not indulge. The waste ot time 
and of mental power, among teachers, in consequence of excessive 
indulgence in very light reading, is enormous. In the hands of too 
many teachers no book is ever seen, except a novel. Content with 
the petty knowledge required by the Examining Board, they thus 
trifle away years of time, instead of constantly laying up stores of 
useful knowledge, steadily adding to their intellectual strength, and 
thus ever augmenting their efficiency in any department of labor 
to which they may be assigned. 

Opportunities will be wasted when you fail to witness, as often 
as you can, the work of others, profiting by their successes and 
failures ; when you neglect to associate your own action with theirs, 
ignoring the great law that “in union is strength;” when you 
have, but omit to use, the means of acquiring an honorable rep- 
utation, which would largely add to your good influence in the 
world, 

Let me come now to the immediate scene of your conflicts and 
labors. I can now express only a very few of the cautions which 
' might be given. They all relate to two things — discipline and 
instruction. 

“Don’t waste your powder,” by talking too much about order ; 
by indulging in chronic scolding ; by calling hard names ; by fall- 
ing into unseemly passion. These things, and things like unto 
them, instead of securing good order, serve only to excite in the 
minds of scholars feelings of dislike, or contempt, or even hatred. 
As you value your self-respect and the respect of your pupils, as 
you prize success and usefulness, do n’t thus squander your physi- 
cal, mental, and moral powers. Save your powder by the exercise 
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of firmness, self-possession, patience, kindness, and a perennial 
cheerfulness. 

“Don’t waste your powder” by expecting too much from your 
pupils. Remember that they are children, have children’s faults, 
and ought not to be expected to manifest the same degree of pro- 
priety and industry that is looked for in older people. Be content 
with what is reasonable. Demand more than this, and you will 
not only fail to obtain what you wish, but you will so dishearten 
your scholars that they will fall below the mark they would other- 
wise have reached. 

Again, when imparting instruction, “do n’t waste your powder” 
by explaining too much, or talking too fast. Some explanations 
must be given, lest scholars become discouraged ; too many should 
not be given, lest they lose self-reliance. Avoid obscuring, by a 
superabundance of words, the principles you wish to elucidate. A 
few words well chosen and deliberately uttered are worth more than 
many hastily spoken. Suppose that some one were attempting to 
explain to you a new principle, or to describe to you a new ma- 
chine, and were to be as unsystematic, as prolix, and as rapid, in 
his explanation or description, as teachers too often are when they 
undertake to make a subject clear to the minds of their scholars ; 
do you not well know that you would experience great difficulty in 
catching a distinct view of the thing presented to you? You can- 
not be too careful to make your explanations very plainly and very 
deliberately. Give the young mind time to think. State one 
point, and then wait a moment until it is evidently comprehended, 
before you present another. Any other course must end in a use- 
less expenditure of time and strength. 

Lastly, fellow-teachers, “‘ do n’t waste your powder,” by unfaith- 
fulness in the discharge of your duties. The trust placed in your 
care is of measureless value. Spare no wise effort to prove your 
fidelity. Strive to be worthy of that highest of all commendations, 
“‘ Well done, good and faithful servants!” 

These are but a few of the cautions I might give you ; your own 
thoughtful minds will suggest many others. And now as you march 
to your field of labor, remember, ‘‘ Do n’t waste your powder! ” 

Right-face ! — Quick-time ! — Forward !— March ! 

D. B. H. 
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As the weekly church-bell’s tolling 
Tells that Time’s vast wheel is rolling, 
Bearing Sabbaths in succession, 

In funereal procession, 

O’er Eternity’s wide river, 

To the region of Forever,— 

So the school-bell’s lighter ringing, 
Young immortals round me bringing, 
Hath a voice as full of meaning, 
Hinting of the future gleaning, 

When the seed that now is sowing 
Shall be stout ard fruitful growing; 
Hinting of the tares,—and warning 
Lest they choke the wheat at morning, 
Through the slackness of the sower. 
Thus I close the school-room door — 
Scripture read, end prayer repeated, 
All my flock before me seated, 

Still I stand a moment gazing; 
Silently my weak heart raising 

To the Teacher, up in Heaven, 
Asking that His aid be given 
Through the day. And now are taken 
‘Books and slates; and I must waken, 
In the minds of these immortals, 

Zeal to enter Wisdom’s portals, 
Calling for a class, I notice 

In his seat, sits gentle Otis; 

Sad, and very pale, his face is, — 

All his class are in their places; 

But why plays he thus the laggard ? 
Why that childish face so haggard ? 
Brief his answer: “Oh! they ’ve taken 
My poor Mother! I’m forsaken! 
Crazy—so they called her; Mother! 
Oh my Mother! Mother! Mother!” 
Words, I’ve none for consolation. 

Is it ‘neath a teacher’s station, 

That, my early loss recalling, 

Fast my own hot tears are falling! 


But, again, when all are busy 

With their books, I spy sweet Lizzie, 
With her dimpled face so smiling; 
My rebuke almost beguiling. 
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Two fat hands clenched o’er each other, 
Strive the truant laugh to smother. ; 
Following her eyes’ direction, a 
All now catch the strange infection. 
Pat Quinn’s goat, a roguish sinner, 

Searching for a tempting dinner, 

In the entry finds a basket ; 

And, ne’er stopping once to ask it, 

Thrusts his nose in, thro’ it driving 

Both his horns, and all his striving a4 
To release himself from trouble , : 
Only tends to make it double. : 
Such mad pranks, such capers antic. 
Cuts his goatship, almost frantic, 

As, when seen, the cunning creature 
Brings a roar from school and teacher. 






Day goes on,— my heart receiving 
Lessons more than it is giving; 
Lessons from each childish sorrow 
Which I pray no coming morrow 
E’er may banish — lessons learning 


t Which assist me in discerning ‘ 
e How untaught is niy weak spirit; 
‘ Making me distrust and fear it; 


Showing me its constant needing 

Of the Heavenly Teacher’s leading. 

Oh! for wisdom learned from Heaven, 

That, thro’ firmness and affection, 

I may give a safe direction 

To those little minds expanding 

Daily into understanding. 

Blessed Saviour, do thou teach us, 

Let thy guidance daily reach us 

In our little school-room, making 

Old and young, thy grace partaking, 

Willing learners. Gently lead us 

To that school where thou wilt feed us 

With pure wisdom, ceasing never; 

There to learn of Thee forever. M. J. A. 
Clinton, Feb. 26, 1864. 





Tue principle that children should read nothing bad or vulgar, 
admits of full application to music. 
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THE RESCUE OF THE INNOCENTS. 
CHAPTER I, 


Wuat is truth? As this article is not intended for the Adlantic 
Monthly, I shall venture, with some degree of sobriety, the attempt 
to search for an answer to this question ; so far as truth relates to 
the connection between the management of our public schools and 
the health of pupils, who, whether their general moral status be 
that of guilt or innocerce, ought not to be, without trial, cut down 
‘en masse” after the manner of the St. Bartholemew Massacre. 

The consideration. that 1 am penning these lines for that humble 
class of individuals, sometimes compassionately called “ innocent 
and unsuspecting teachers” will incline me to be more careful to 
collate facts than to round periods ; more ambitious to be truthful, 
than to be witty. 

How shall those who are intrusted with the responsibility of 
directing the education of hundreds of thousands of children and 
youth best guard and promote their health, so that, to the largest 
possible degree, the rising generation may enjoy one of the richest 
of earthly blessings —a sound mind ina sound body ? is certainly 
a question of great importance. Who is likely to over-rate its 
importance? Who is not interested to have it rightly answered ? 
There is no occasion to cool the zeal of such as have spoken most 
enthusiastically upon this subject. We ought even to commend 
the philanthropic ardor of the hygienic adviser of Mr. Dolorosus 
and his daughter Angélina. I cannot, however, assent to all his 
premises and inferences. It is assumed that the occupation requir- 
ed in our schools, beyond a certain limit, is in antagonism with the 
laws of health, and, it is furthermore assumed, that the safe limit is 
almost universally passed. 

Dolorosus is accordingly advised to “ send the girl, for the pres- 
ent at least, to that school whose daily hours of session are the 
shortest, and whose recess times and vacations are of the most 
formidable length.” Most excellent advice, if idleness is more 
healthful than a wholesome occupation; if to yield the mind to 
aimless, and fruitless reverie is more invigorating, than to be turn- 
ing the thoughts to some good account; if the impulses and in- 
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experience of childhood are safer tutors of youth, than the reason 
and experience of mature years; if unlimited license tends to pro- 
duce firmer health and a better style of character, than wise restraint ; 
if excessive mental effort is the only, or even the principal danger 
to which the young are exposed. 

On the other hand, is it not true, that the impulses of childhood 
and youth are generally at variance with the laws of health, both 
of body and mind? Does the boy who is always allowed to follow 
his untutored inclinations present us, in after years, with the best 
ideal of excellence, mental, moral, or physical? Ah no! it is not 
excessive study, restraint, or application, but excessive indulgence 
of the appetites, and the ten thousand forms of vice, that constitute 
the efficient foes to the health of our youth. No condition is more 
favorable to the growth of appetite and vice than idleness. Says 
Burton, “ Idleness is the bane of body and mind, the nurse of 
Naughtiness, the stepmother of Discipline, the chief author of all 
Mischief, one of the seven deadly sins, the cushion upon which the 
Devil chiefly reposes, and a great cause not only of Melancholy, 
but of many other diseases, for the mind is naturally active; and 
if it be not occupied about some honest business, it rushes into 
Mischief or sinks into Melancholy.” Dr. Franklin has said: — 
“Tt would be thought a hard government that should tax its people 
one tenth part of their time, to be employed in its service ; but 
Idleness taxes many of us much more; Sloth, by bringing on 
diseases, absolutely shortens life. Sloth, like rust, consumes faster 
than labor wears.” 

It is related, that to one wishing to put himself under his instruc- 
tion, while as yet he had learned neither music, geometry, nor 
astronomy, the Greek Philosopher, Xenocrites, replied, «‘ Begone, 
fur you have not the handles of philosophy.” 

He who has not acquired the habit of patient industry, has not 
the handles of hygiene. The school should bequeath the legacy of 
this habit to the scholar. Then drive from his neighborhood this 
nonsensical idea that continued employment of the mind is dan- 
gerous to health, or that one must fritter away his time that he 
may be physically strong. 

If this last were true, and any one values muscle enough to pay 
such a price, it would be well for him to try to become a convert to 
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the doctrine of the “ Transmigration of Souls,” and pray that he may 
become an ox or an elephant. Alpine travellers tell us of an al- 
most indescribable sense of healthful vigor, imparted by the moun- 
tain air, such that it makes a day’s journey of forty or fifty miles, 
over those rugged cliffs, devoid of weariness and abounding in 
exhilarating, and delightful exercise. 

I should feel more grateful to those teachers and those commit- 
tees who should encourage my Angelina to climb where God’s 
pure, grand, and all-surrounding truth makes mental action health 
and health-giving, than to such as should inspire her with a chronic 
apprehension of study, and persuade her that she is a weak, white- 
livered thing, who must needs spend the greater portion of her days 
hunting after health. 

The dangers of excessive mental labor are so eloquently portrayed 
in that article of “ Out-Door Papers,” entitled «The Murder of 
the Innocents,” that I shall make frequent reference to it. 

The author says : 


“Sir Walter Scott, according to Carlyle, was the only perfectly healthy literary 
man who ever lived.” 

“He (Sir W.) gave it as his deliberate opinion, in conversation with Basil Hall, 
that five and a half hours form the limit of heathful mental labor for a mature per- 
son, — this I reckon very good work fora man. I can seldom reach six hours a 
day; and I reckon that what is written after five or six hours hard mental labor is 
not good for much. This he said in the fulness of his magnificent strength, and 
when he was producing, with astonishing rapidity those pages of delight over which 
every new generation still hangs enchanted.” * * * * * = * 

“In later life, driven by terrible pecuniary involvements, he himself worked far 
more than this.” 

* * * * Southey, his contemporary, worked far more than this.” * * 

“ Theodore Parker, to my certain knowledge, has spent in his study from twelve 
to seventeen hours daily, for weeks together. * * * But the result in all these 
cases has sadly proved the supremacy of the laws which were defied.” 


That the three distinguished literary men above-mentioned might 
have prolonged their lives and their usefulness by a more prudent 
observance of the laws of health cannot, perhaps, with safety, be 
denied ; but that their examples prove very much, or even have 
very much bearing upon the subject under discussion, is not quite 
evident. 


“ One swallow makes not a spring, 
Nor one woodcock a winter.” 
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Of the three men, Theodore Parker died at the earliest age, be- 
ing, at the time of his death, in his fiftieth year. At least, the 
cutting short of his days is not attributable to excessive burdens 
imposed by the teachers of his boyhood, since he was brought up 
to labor with his hands, in the free air, and open fields, attending 
school only during the winter months. Until he was twenty-four 
years of age, he had been but little under tutors, though for six 
years previous, and ever after, he seems to have been a vigorous 
student. Beside the closeness and constancy of his application, it 
is not improbable that the perplexities to which the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his public life subjected him, had their share in the 
abrasion of his constitution. But many literary men have lived 
more years and yet have accomplished much less than he. 

Sir Walter Scott himself died at the age of sixty-one. His 
early life was free and easy, and “in the fulness of his magnificent 
strength,” the effusions of his pen, together with his large credit, 
of which he freely availed himself, placed at his command ample 
funds to enable him to live after the grandest style of English gen- 
tlemen. 

Presuming largely upon a fortune that he expected to earn, he 
prepared the way for great reverses, which finally broke upon him, 
occasioning bitter disappointments, and necessitating a change of 
habits, that his previous course of life had made all the more diffi- 
cult to bear. On the whole, it seems quite as pertinent to cite his 
career as a warning against fast living, as against hard study. 

Robert Southey, who, of course, did not belong to the healthy 
class, since there Sir Walter Scott was alone in his glory, died in 
his sixty-ninth year. He early commenced his school life, and con- 
tinued his studies almost without intermission. It is said of him 
that he was conversant with Shakspeare as soon as he could read ; 
and at an early age was familiar with Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Tasso, Spenser, and other poets. Coleridge said, “I cannot think 
of Southey without seeing him mending or using a pen.” 

Another has said of him, — 


“ He has led the life of a scholar with as much steadiness of purpose and devo- 
tion, as if he had bound himself to his books by a religious vow. His works are 
sufficient to form a library; they are proofs of his amazing industry, not less than 
his vast and comprehensive learning. His wonderful genius may excite our admi- 
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ration; but the extent of his ‘profitable labor’ is indeed prodigious. There is 
nothing like it we believe in the history of the human mind. His character is as 
unspotted as that of any public man — living or dead.” 


Had this great man lived another year, he would have attained 
his * three-score years and ten.” Who of us would not be willing 
to die at sixty-nine, if by that time we could have achieved so 


much ? M. ©. 8. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


GRAMMAR. 


A cRammar school without grammar would be very like the 
play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out ; but we doubt whether the 
stady, as now conducted, should be taken up before the pupil 
reaches the high school. We have no doubt that it should, at 
least, be postponed to the last year of the grammar school course. 
We are aware that this will seem “ flat perjury ” to many readers 


of the Teacher. We shall be writ down as heretical, and a score 
of champions of the true faith will at once seize their pens to con- 
vert or to confute us. That is just what we want. We have 
looked back through several volumes of the Teacher to see if we 
could find anything that touched this question. We find articles 
on “ Grammar,” dealing with the details of the present system of 
teaching it, but no discussion of the general merits of the system 
itself. Such a discussion, we believe, would be interesting and 
profitable. Such a discussion we hope to start by these random 
remarks. We may come out of it “‘ awfully whipped ; ” but, even 
if we do, we shall not be sorry that we “went in.” We want to 
get at the truth, and if the truth shall appear, in the end, other 
than we expected, we shall none the less own and welcome it. 

We are not alone in our heretical views on this subject. Her- 
bert Spenser, the ablest of recent writers on education, and almost 
the only one who has thoroughly discussed the philosophy of edu- 
cation, mentions among the commendable features of the best Eng- 
lish schools, “‘ the practice of leaving abstractions untaught until the 
mind has been familiarized with the facts from which they are ab- © 
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stracted.” From this, he says, ‘‘ has resulted the postponement. of 
some once early studies to a late period. This,” he adds, “ is ex- 
emplified in the abandonment of that intensely stupid custom, the 
teaching of grammar to children,” If this is true of model Eng- 
lish schools, they are in that respect, at least, much in advance of 
us. M. Marcel says: ‘‘ It may without hesitation be affirmed that 
grammar is not the stepping-stone, but the finishing instrument.”’ 
Mr. Wyse argues thus: ‘‘ Grammar and syntax are a collection of 
laws and rules. Rules are gathered from practice; they are the 
results of induction, to which we come by long observation and 
comparison of facts. It is in fine, the science, the philosophy, of 
language. In following the process of nature, neither individuals 
nor nations ever arrive at the science first. A language is spoken, 
and poetry written, many years before either a grammar or prosody 
is ever thought of. * * - In short, as grammar was made after 
language, so should it be taught after language.” 

Marsh, the highest American authority on the study of the lan- 
guage, holds similar opinions. In his “ Lectures on the English 
Language,” he says that ‘‘a knowledge of grammar is rather a mat- 
ter of convenience as a nomenclature, a medium of thought and 
discussion about language, than a guide to the actual use of it, and 
it is as impossible to acquire the complete command of our own 
tongue by the study of grammatical precept, as to learn to walk or 
swim bv attending a course of lectures on anatomy.” Again: “In 
English, grammar has little use except to systematize, and make 
matter of objective consideration, the knowledge we have acquired 
by a very different process. It has not been observed, in any lit- 
erature, that persons devoted chiefly to grammatical studies, are 
remarkable for any peculiar excellence, or even accuracy of style, 
and the true method of attaining perfection in the use of English 
is the careful study of the actual practice of the best writers in the 
English tongue.” In the “Second Series ” of his ‘‘ Lectures,” he 
dwells on the fact that a complete mastery of a language is not to 
be got from grammars and dictionaries. ‘ Forms may be taught 
by tables of stems and endings, but combinations cannot. * * 
We must know words, not as abstract grammatical and logical 
quantities, but as animated and social beings. Roots, inflections, 
word-book definitions, are products of the decomposition of speech, 
12 
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not speech itself.” He quotes Grundtvig’s remark, that grammar 
is “‘the grave of language,” and insists that ‘‘no amount of 
grammatical and lexical knowledge” can be a substitute for the 
study of ‘the living movement of actual speech or literature.” 
“ A scholar,” he adds, ‘might know by rote every paradigm and 
ever syntactical rule in the completest Greek grammars, every defi- 
nition in the most voluminous Greek lexicons, and yet fairly be 
said to have no knowledge of the Greek Janguage at all.” In an- 
other part of the volume, he remarks: “ You may feed the human 
intellect upon roots, stems, and endings, as you may keep a horse 
on saw-dust ; but you must add a little literature in the one case, 
a little meal in the other, and the more the better in both.” He 
refers to the “ parsing-machine ” invented by Brown, (not Goold 
Brown,) an American grammarian, and adds: ‘“‘ There are many 
sad ‘ compounds of printer’s ink and brain-dribble,’ styled * English 
Grammars,’ which,, as means of instruction, are, upon the whole, 
inferior to Brown’s gimcrack.” 

We might multiply these citations from Marsh and other writers, 
but we have already given more space to them than we intended. 

Our own experience as a teacher, and that of not a few of our 
fellow-teachers, confirms these views. We are satisfied that gram- 
mar is worse than useless as a study for young pupils, and that for 
those more advanced it is of value only in connection with, and in 
subordination to, the study of the history and the literature of the 
language. It is worse than useless with young pupils, because, 
while they get from it nothing worth the getting, they do get a ha- 
tred of the study, which is not easily overcome in later years : 
whereas, if they did not take it up until the proper time, they 
would soon learn to love it. Inthe High School, we would rather 
deal with pupils who had never heard of grammar, than with the 
majority of those who have been through the usual preparatory 
course in grammar. 

The time devoted to grammar in the lower grades of schools, we 
would devote to the study of language. The child should first 
learn language, not the philosophy of language. He should be 
trained to speak with propriety by the direct correction of his im- 
proprieties of speech, not by the study of rules; for the rules, 
besides being difficult to learn and to apply, are, after all, just as 
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arbitrary as the direct correction. You will find this well stated in 
Wilson’s “‘ Manual of Object Lessons,” a book which every teacher 
who makes his work a study, should have. The author illustrates 
his meaning as follows: 

«* Now the expression ‘I is’ is just as good, primarily, as ‘I am ;’ 
but, if we would have the child change the former for the latter, 
is it necessary first to construct an elaborate science, then from that 
science deduce the rule that ‘a verb must agree with its nomina- 
tive in number and person,’ and then have the child learn the 
rule in accordance with which the expression must be corrected ? 
But even when the child Aas learned the rule, can he correct the 
expression any better by its aid? Does he see why [ and am agree 
any better than J and is? why the former expression is correct, and 
the latter wrong’ Nature has built up the language, not in ac- 
cordance with arbitrary rules, but in accordance with usages which 
have grown into habits. Language knows no other law.” 

He goes on to give the results of his experience in the use of a 
more rational method with a large school of boys, most of whom, 
in their ordinary conversation and in recitations, were constantly 
violating grammar and good usage. He gave them note-books, and 
required them to write down every ungrammatical expression which 
they caught themselves or their comrades in using; and devoted 
a few minutes daily to reading and commenting upon these expres- 
sions. ‘The ears of the pupils were soon as quick to detect these 
faults in speech as the ears of the musician are to detect discords, 
and their bad habits were speedily corrected. The writer was 
satisfied that “‘ one month’s time of this kind of training, was worth 
more to his youthful pupils in acquiring the art of speaking cor- 
rectly than two years devoted to studying the rules and principles 
of grammar.” 

At another time we may give more fully our own ideas as to 
the best way of teaching language in the lower grades of schools, 
and in the high school. Meanwhile, will not others, who agree 
with us, or who differ from us, give the readers of the Teacher, 
the results of their observation, their experience, or their reflection, 
with regard to this branch of study ” Q. 
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HEALTH OF THE CADETS AT WEST POINT. 


Norwitustann1ne the rivalry of the students, and the severity 
of the studies, and the exacting rigor of the recitations, the health of 
the cadets is uncommonly good. It is a rare thing for a cadet to 
break down from over-study. This is due, not primarily to the 
fact that all candidates admitted must possess a sound constitution, 
but more to the excellent hygienic rules of the academy. The 
body is the instrument through which the mind works, and its 
power depends, in no small degree, on the vigor of the physical 
system. Increased effort and energy of mind, must be balanced by 
proper activity of the body. A wide-spread error prevails on this 
subject. Study need not. be injurious to health. The mind itself, 
was made to work. Its primal law is, growth by work. It can 
gain strength only by spending it. The intensest study invigorates 
the body as well as the mind, strengthens both the nervous and 
muscular system, makes the blood course in stronger health-giving 
currents through the system, enlarges the brain, erects the form, 
softens the features, brightens the eye, animates the countenance, 
dignifies the whole person, and in every way conduces to health ; 
provided, only, that it is pursued in accordance with the laws of 
hygiene, as to diet, exercise, rest, sleep, and ventilation. In no 
other literary institution, within my knowledge, are these laws of 
health so rigidly observed ; in no other are the requirements for 
study so severe and unrelenting, especially in the higher mathe- 
matics. One of the cadets, who is among the best scholars of his 
class, said to me, “ Before I came under this rigid régime, I could 
scarcely bear a tithe of the application I have here safely practiced.” 
There are regular hours tor study, recreation, exercise, sleep, and 
meals. ‘The food is ample, but the diet is plain. More than once 
I messed with the cadets, and became satisfied that there was no 
ground of complaint as to the quantity or quality of the provisions 
in the mess-hall. No restaurant is tolerated on the premises, to 
suggest or facilitate the noxious practice of eating between meals, 
or at late hours in the evening. No tempting “saloon,” disturbs 
the stomach with pastry, cakes, or confectionery. The regular and 
frequent military drills, the gymnasium, and the equitation-hall, 
invite or exact abundant and most invigorating exercise. 
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Our colleges have recently provided new facilities and encourage- 
ments for gymnastic training. The results are everywhere happy, 
and happiest, where, as at Amherst College, it has been made a 
department of positive duty, under the direction of a college in- 
structor. But no college, within my knowledge, compares favor- 
ably with the United States Military Academy, in regard to the 
prominence uniformly, and by regulation, given to physical educa- 
tion. Besides the wide range of gymnastic exercises, infantry tac- 
tics, sabre practice and fencing, they are trained in mortar practice, 
use of howitzers, coast and siege batteries, target firing with light 
and heavy ordnance, but especially the Parrott gun, and in the 
still more exciting and exhilerating drills of fiying artillery, cavalry, 
and trooper. ‘The trooper’s drill requires the most perfect horse- 
manship and quickness of eye and hand. To vault into the 
saddle, and sit erect and easy, and carry in proper position the toe, 
heel, knee, bridle-arms and fingers, is but the first step in the 
trooper’s training. The hurdle race next tests his nerve, and tells 
the horse the spirit of his rider as quickly as the drill-master. I 
never, elsewhere, saw so striking an illustration of the unity of the 
horse and his rider. On one occasion, I was visiting West Point, 
when a new class were taking their first lessons in the hurdle race. 
The horsemanship of each rider seemed to be as apparent to the 
horse as to the observer. The bold and upright attitude of one, 
showed him to be at home in the saddle, and his horse leaped the 
hurdle like a deer ; the hugging legs, and timid, crouching position 
of another, so dispirited the horse, that nothing but the lash of the 
drill-master, would carry him over. Another drill demands both 
coolness and agility. Dumb heads are placed on movable posts, 
standing about ten yards apart, two on each side of the equitation 
hall. The trooper, with his revolver, fires at these heads, while 
riding at full speed. If the first head is hit, to cock, aim, and fire, 
while going rapidly ten yards, is a discipline of quickness. Again, 
for sabre practice, ten yards beyond the second dumb head, on each 
side of the hall, is placed a pendent ring, about four inches in 
diameter. In this drill, spurring his horse to the gallop, he pierces 
the first head with the point of his sabre in a forward thrust, and 
cuts off the second with a back stroke, and picks on the point of 
his sabre the pendent ring. A large share of the first class would 
hit every head and carry off both rings. 
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Besides these various forms of physical training, the bath-rooms, 
hospital accommodations, and other arrangements for health, are 
truly admirable. The bath-rooms are so neatly kept and furnished, 
as to invite a ready obedience to the rule, that every cadet must 
bathe at least twice a week, at certain prescribed hours. The 
hospital accommodations are ample, and usually empty, and, for- 
tunately, the office of the excellent post-surgeon seems to be nearly 
a sinecure. Long may he keep it so. 

The reveille early summons all to duty, and the close alternation 
of study, recitation, drill, or gymnastics, so fully use up both time 
and strength, that the cadets are usually quite ready for tattoo, at 
10 o’clock at night, when all lights must be extinguished. There 
is, therefore, nearly the same uniformity in the hour of retiring 
as of rising. Wel) would it be if the tattoo, or regard to laws of 
health, no less imperative, closed all lights and eyes as seasonably 
in our colleges, How many students graduate from other insti- 
tutions, with mental energy braced by no physical vigor, attended 
by a positive aversion to active exercise, if not enfeebled by bodily 
langour, impaired health, or a broken constitution! How sadly in 
contrast to the exuberant health, the joyous glow of bodily energy, 
the strength of constitution, the power of endurance, the scorn of 
ease, the love of toil and adventure, and the eagerness for exploits, 
which mark the cadets, as they come forth like racers panting for 
the course ! B. G. N. 





Wuewn the mind acts up to nature, and is rightly disposed, she 
takes things as they come, stands loose in her fancy, and tacks 
about with her circumstances ; as for fixing the condition of her 
fortune, she is not at all solicitous about that. "Tis true, she is 
not perfectly indifferent, she moves forward with a preference in 
her choice ; but then ’tis always with a reserve of acquiescence, 
and being easy in the event. — Antoninus. 


“I pon’r see,” said Mrs. Partington, as Ike came home from 
school and threw his books in one chair, and his jacket into an- 
other, and his cap on the floor, saying that he didn’t get the 
medal — “‘ I don’t see, dear, why you didn’t get the medal, for 
certainly a more meddlesome boy I never knew. But no matter, 
when the adversary comes round again, you will get it.” 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF CALIFORNIA. 


««Westwarp the star of empire takes its way,” and the same 
seems to be true of the star of educational progress. California 
has a public school system, which embodies all the best features of 
that of our own State, while, in some respects, it is far in advance 
of anything that we can boast. 

In April, 1863, California established a Board of Education, 
consisting of the Governor, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the Surveyor General of the State. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction,* who is the Secretary of this Board, is chosen 
by the people, once in four years. Besides the duties devolving 
upon the Secretary of our Board of Education, he is required to 
spend four months of the year in visiting the counties of the State, 
consulting with County Superintendents of Schools, lecturing 
before Teachers’ Institutes, and addressing public meetings on 
educational topics. 

In each School District three “‘ Trustees” are elected, for one, 
two, and three years, respectively, whose duties correspond to those 
of our School Committees. They also elect a School Census Marshal, 
who takes, annually, a census of all children between the ages of 
four and eighteen years, with their sex, parentage, etc. 

But the distinctive feature, the golden feature, of the school 
system of the Golden State is the establishing of State and County 
Boards of Examination, by whom all Teachers must be examined, 
before they can be legally employed by the School Trustees. 

The State Board of Examination consists of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and such County Superintendents, or Teach- 
ers of Public Schools, not less than four in number, as he may 
appoint. This Board grants certificates of the “first grade,” for 
teaching a Grammar School, of the “second,” for Intermediate or 
Unclassified Schools, of the ‘‘ third,” for Primary Schools. 

Those of the “first grade” are good for four years, the others 
for two years. ‘They are issued to those only who pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in the studies taught in the respective grades of 


* Mr. Swett, the present incumbent of this office, is a New England man, a distinguished 
graduate of the Merrimack (N. H.) Normal Institute, conducted, in former years, by 
Professor William Russell, now of Lancaster, Mass. 
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schools, and who give evidence of good moral character and of 
ability and fitness to teach ; and entitle the holder to teach a public 
school of the specified grade, for the specified time, in any part of 
the State, without further examination. 

This Board has further power, after full and critical examination, 
to grant ‘* State Educational Diplomas,” to such applicants as fur- 
nish evidence that they are fitted to teach the branches usually 
embraced in our High School courses of study ; provided they have 
taught a public school in California, at least one year, and have 
been engaged in teaching, at least three years. ‘These “diplomas ” 
are good for a term of six years, unless revoked (as all these cer- 
tificates may be) by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, for 
good and sufficient reasons. 

The County Boards of Examination consist of the County Super- 
intendent of Schools, and such Teachers, not less than two, as he 
shall appoint ; or,in the absence of professional teachers, any two 
competent citizens of the County. These Boards may grant cer- 
tificates of the first grade, for teaching Unclassified and Grammar 
Schools, and of the second grade for Primary Schools ; the former 
good for two years and the latter, for one. 

Teachers who continue successfully engaged in their vocation 
from year to year, may have their certificates renewed without 
re-examination. 

Graduates of the State Noxmal School, (the plan and manage- 
ment of which are very much the same as with us,) receive diplomas 
which entitle them, without examination, to a certificate of the 
second grade, from the State Board of Examination. 

All honor to California for this recognition of the claims of 
teachers to distinctive rank as a profession! When will Massachu- 
setts be equally just, equally wise ? Q. 





Tue colored people in Nashville, Tenn., carry on eight schools 
of their own, which are attended regularly by six hundred pupils 
The teachers, trustees, and all concerned, are blacks. The Nash- 
ville Union calls them “ highly respectable schools.” 


THERE are in New Orleans seven schools for colored children, 
twenty-three teachers, and eleven hundred and ninety pupils. 





Aesident Editors’ Department. 





MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Epwin CHAapwick, whom, in 1854, the Earl of Carlisle called “the most 
efficient agent in originating and completing the two measures which, beyond any 
others, have improved the condition of the great body of the English people, the 
Amendment of the Poor Law and Sanitary Reform,” has lately presented two Re- 
ports to Parliament, chiefly on the subjects of Hours of Teaching in Schools, and 
the Military Drill in Schools. He has collected, in this connection, the evidence 
of fifty-three gentlemen, including the head masters and teachers of many schools 
where the drill has been introduced, of inspectors of schools, civil engineers, own- 
ers of large manufacturing establishments, and eminent philanthropists. From this 
the following results are gathered : — 


“1. That a child’s attention is exhausted after fifteen or twenty minutes’ application, and 
that three hours a day devoted to study, or eighteen hours a week is the limit of a child’s 
power of attention. 

“2. That three hours a day devoted to book-study, and two hours, or three hours to 
gymnastic exercises, industrial jabor, or military drill, produces results in the acquisition 
of knowledge superior to those attained by a longer time given to study. 

“3. That the military drill in schools (for boys and girls) has been extensively introduced 
in England, in private, parish, and endowed schools, with the best results as regards health, 
moral tone, discipline, and development of manners, mind, and physical frame. 

“4. That the foundation for an effective militia system must be laid in a drill of boys at 
school ; for that only in youth can military habits and movements be acquired.” 


On the first two points, the testimony of many eminent teachers of large expe- 
rience is full and emphatic. The majority of them agree that “two hours in the 
morning and one in the afternoon is about as long as the attention can be secured.” 
One teacher thinks that he “could get four hours’ attention, by introducing a me- 
chanical lesson, as writing, or drawing, or singing.” Mr. Donaldson, Master of the 
Free Church College, Glasgow, says: “ From children under seven, I have found 
three hours a day the extent of profitable mental labor ; two hours before, and 
one after dinner. For children between ten and fourteen, four hours a day.” 

Many gentlemen, teachers in factory-schools, testify that the half-time scholars 
(that is, those who study three hours a day in the school and work three hours in 
the factory) make the best scholars, as is shown by their carrying off the prizes, 
ete. No witness speaks of these half-time scholars as behind the day-scholars, while 
not a few say that they are decidedly better; proving that “a concentrated atten- 
tion for a short time accomplishes most.” We should like to see a collection of 
evidence on the same point from leading American teachers. We believe it would 
not, in the main, differ from that of their trans-Atlantic brethren. 

With regard to the advantages of the military drill in schools, the testimony of 
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the teachers who have tried it, is unanimous, that it “contributes to the health of 
the children; gives them habits of obedience, method, and regularity; improves 
the moral tone of the school; makes the boys more respectful and more gentle- 
manly in their manners; and, finally, increases the positive study-power of the 
boys, so that they learn more from their books when they drill part of the day 
than when they study all the day.” The chaplain and teacher of the Liverpool! 
Industrial Schools recommends the drill, “ for the management of children while 
in school, and its effects in after life. We find,” he adds, “that it tends to sharpen 
the intellect, to produce habits of order and obedience, as well as to improve the 
physical condition of the children.” In two large schools where the inspectors had 
dismissed the drill-master, “ the result, after a year’s experience, was found to be 
80 injurious that, in each case, the drill-master was re-introduced.” 

Nor is it the teachers alone who see the good results of the drill. Mr. Fair- 
bairn, who employs a thousand laborers, “ considers it a great advantage for a 
mechanic to have learned the drill.” Mr. Sykes, machinist and engineer, says of 
such: “I would give them two shillings or three shillings more a week than to 
others. I am satisfied that habits begot by the drill improve workmen to at least 
that extent.” Joseph Whitworth, F. R. §., who has some five hundred laborers 
in his employ, “considers a youth of double the value who had a previous training 
in a drill which gave him habits of order and cleanliness.” Robert Rawlinson, 
Esq., one of the Sanitary Commission in the Crimean army says: “ In my opinion, 
based on experience and observation, schoo! drilling and training would prove of 
the utmost consequence to the boys in after life. * * * * Such drill would 
probably double the effective human power of any establishment, especially if num- 
bers are instructed in joint feats of strength.” 

With regard to drill in schoo] as laying the foundation of an effective militia, 
the testimony of these reports is equally complete. Many officers and drill- 
sergeants bear witness that boys who have learned the drill in school need scarcely 
any further instruction on entering the army. 

These facts we have condensed from an admirable article in the Christian Er- 
aminer for March, to which we would refer teachers and others who wish to see 
the arguments and the evidence more in detail. 

We are glad that military drill has already been introduced into some of our 
schools. Boston leads in the movement, and other cities and towns will soon, we 
trust, follow her example. We are not sure, by-the-by, that Roxbury was not 
ahead of the metropolis, in this respect. At the High School in that city, the 
other day, we saw an excellent drill of the boys in front of the school-house, and, 
at the same hour, in the girl’s play-room, one of the best gymnastic performances 
that we have ever witnessed. The movements of the girls, to the sound of the 
drum (which was used for marking time) were quite equal, in military precision and 
promptness, to the evolutions of their masculine mates. We advise teachers who 
want to see what can be done in that way, with the expenditure of less than two 
hours a week, to visit the Roxbury school. If they do not feel an impulse to go 
and do likewise, their experience will be different from ours, 
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THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


In justice to his brother Editors, it should be stated that one of the trio is solely 
responsible for the opinion of this work expressed on page seventy-fifth of the 
February T'eacher. It happened, in some inexplicable way, that the article was 
printed, without passing under the eye of the other Editors, one of whom, at least, 
would have protested against the insertion of the paragraph in question. The 
writer (vide some remarks on “Grammar,” in this number,) is a heretic in his views 
on this subject. He is aware that few teachers will agree with him; but no one 
will wonder, that, believing the school “Grammars” generally to be worthless, he 
should not place a high value upon an encyclopedic “ Grammar of Grammars,” on 
the same plan. He is very ready to admit (vide “ Book Notices,” in this number,) 
that the work with all its faults and deficiencies, has its merits, which will commend 
it to the orthodox majority, whatever may be thought of it by himself and others 
of the heretical minority. R. 


COMPLIMENTARY. 


At a meeting of the Superintendent and Teachers of the Public Schools of 
New Bedford, held on the twenty-second of February last, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, Abner J. Phipps, Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools, has resigned 
that office, to take effect at the close of the present school term ; 

Resolved, That, for the three years Mr. Phipps has held the office of Superin- 
tendent of Schools in this city, he has discharged its duties with urbanity, ability, 
fidelity, and success. 

Resolved, That, while we deeply regret the severing of the connection that has 
so pleasantly and profitably existed between us, as superintendent and teachers, we 
congratulate the teachers and citizens of Lowell in securing the services of so able 
and etficient an educator. 

Resolved, That experience has convinced us that the office of Superintendent is 
essential to the highest efficiency of our Public Schools. 


Subsequently Mr. Phipps received an elegant gold watch-chain from the teach- 
ers. 


The following, from the ew Bedford Mercury, is a just tribute to Mr. Phipps, 
as a man and an educator : 


“ Abner J. Phipps, Esq., late Superintendent of Public Schools in this city, leaves 
this morning to enter upon the duties of Superintendent of the Public Schools in 
Lowell. We regret the loss of so valuable a citizen, who for sixteen years has 
filled responsible and honorable positions here, and been an active and useful mem- 
ber of society. A man of fine education, of culture and taste, his influence has 
been most salutary. For ten years, a longer period than any other instructor, he 
was Principal of the Friends’ Academy, and for seven or eight years one of the 
Trustees of that institution; for many years he has been one of the Managers of 
the Port Society; for eight or ten years he was one of the Lecture Committee of 
the Lyceum; for two years a member of the Common Council, and one year its 
President ; a member of the Board of Overseers of Harvard University; and at 
present one of the Board of Education. Of his value in the office he has just 
vacated, we have already spoken; and of the services he has rendered in other 
positions we need not speak. It will be difficult, we think, to find one man, to do 
the work which Mr. Phipps has done, and with the same ability and devotedness.” 
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READING MADE EASY. 


THERE is now in the Night Schools of the Warren Street Chapel, Boston, an 
experiment in successful operation that is well worth the attention of educators and 
philanthropists. 

It is a method of teaching reading purely by the sound of the letters. 

1. It rapidly corrects the brogue or foreign accent so common with our emi- 
grants. 

2. It encounters all the difficulties of our orthography by a few simple laws of 
discrimination, easily applied by the pupil, and while it does not alter in the least 
the spelling of the language, gives the pupil the means of winding his way amidst 
all the intricacies of orthography with a “ pass-key” to every word. 

3. It shortens the labor and time necessary for learning to read, to one-tenth of 
that employed by any other process. 

Thus a German accustomed to reading his own language can be taught to read 
English in less than twenty lessons; and a person entirely unlettered, and of or- 
dinary intelligence for that class, can learn to read the Bible in from forty to sixty 
lessons. 

All who feel any interest in the thing are invited to examine the class at the 
Chapel, any evening of the week, except Mondays and Saturdays. 

The book which instructs in this method can be found at Walker, Wise & Co.’s, 
245 Washington Street. 








MILITARY INSTITUTES. 


For the last two or three years the State of Connecticut has held, annually, a 
Military Institute, somewhat like our Teachers’ Institutes. All the officers of the 
State Militia under colonel are invited to attend the session, which continues five 
days. The State authorities arrange all preliminaries, and provide tents and 
rations. A West Point graduate is employed to give practical instruction and 
drills during the day, and in the evenings lectures are given on some department of 
military science by competent gentlemen. The sessions have been well attended 
and have proved interesting and useful to the members. 

We visited Hartford when the Institute was encamped in the “ North Meadow,” 
near that city, and frequently conversed with General Russell, who has charge of 
the Institute, and commands the Militia of the State. He expressed in strong 
terms his high appreciation of the practical value of the Institute, and his convic- 
tion that it has done much to awaken a military spirit and extend a knowledge of 
military tactics through the State. The plan seems worthy of more general adop- 
tion, It is recommended by its economy, simplicity, and efficiency. If properly 
conducted, it could not fail to awaken interest in military art and science. 








JERUSALEM is to be supplied with water, at a cost, according to an estimate of a 
civil engineer, of about $8,000. The population numbers a little over 20,000. 
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Resvtts or Epucation.—The number of patents issued in this country dur- 
ing the last year, is 3,746, against 3,220 for the previous year, being an increase of 4 
526. Before the rebellion, comparatively few inventions were patented from the 
Southern States, In the loyal States, the number has always borne a manifest pro- 
portion to the education of the people. In the number and value of its inventions, 
as well as in the excellence of its schools, Massachusetts still stands unsurpassed. 
During the war, the scarcity of labor has created a new demand for labor-saving 
inventions, and inventors have been unusually successful. Thus the thinking and the 
working world are more fully realizing their inter-connection and mutual depend- 
ence. It is confidently believed that the masses, the laboring classes, never so fully 
appreciated our public schools as at the present time. We have lately found pleas- 
ing evidence of this fact, not only among our native population, but also among our 
Irish citizens, who, denied the benefits of schools “in the old country,” often say, 
We are determined to give our children the advantages of a good education, for the 
want of which we have suffered all our days. 
























TRAIN THE Voice. — No physical exercise is more healthful than reading, sing- 
ing, and speaking, provided the proper muscles are employed. Perhaps none more 
injurious when all the effort is made in the throat, and top of the chest, and the 
diaphragm and “lower muscles,” are unmoved. We are often painfully reminded 
of this fact by hearing instances of teachers who “ break down” by the failure of the 
voice. In one town, we found that four teachers, and in another two, had lately 
resigned their situations from this cause. Individual cases come to our knowledge 
in very many towns. ‘The proper training and use of the voice would, in all ordi- 
nary cases, prevent such unhappy results. Such teachers injure not themselves 
alone, but their pupils, who are as quick to imitate faults as excellencies. 





QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR THE 
SITUATION OF TEACHERS, IN THE ELIOT AND HANCOCK 
DISTRICTS. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 





1, What is the length of a pendulum which vibrates seconds ? 
2. How is the Torricellian vacuum produced ? 
3. Suppose a piece of copper to weigh in the air 204.7 grains, and in water 
181.7 grains; what is its specific gravity ? 
4. How is air affected by respiration ? 
5. Define Electro-magnetism. 


THE ART OF TEACHING, 






1, Name some of the best books on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
2. What qualities in a teacher are requisite to success in governing a school ? 
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3. In teaching Mental Arithmetic, would you require the pupils to commit to 
memory the questions? Why ? 

4. How should the first steps of Grammar be taught ? 

5. What are some of the advantages of the graded system of schools ? 


GEOGRAPHY, 


1. Through what States does the parallel of Boston pass ? 

2. What is climate, and what circumstances affect the climate of a country ? 

3. Name the States bordering on the Mississippi. | 

4. Through what waters must a vessel pass in sailing from Chicago to Constan- 
tinople P 

5. Name the four principal rivers in each of the grand divisions. 

6. In what part of South America is there no rain, and why ? 

7. Give the boundaries of France and the two principal ports. 

8. What are the trade winds ? 

9. When it is noon at London, what time is it at New Orleans and St. Louis ? 

10. Name the territories of the United States. 
HISTORY. 

1. By whom was South America discovered ? 

2. By whom were the following States settled? New York, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania. 

3. Which was the most important battle of the Revolution? Why? 

4, Give the names of the Committee appointed to prepare the Declaration of 
Independence. 

5. What was the cause of the war between the United States and Mexico ? 

6. Who was President of the United States at the time of the last war with 
Great Britain ? 

7. Name the Sovereigns of the Tudor Family, and the date of its accession to 
the throne. 

8. What is meant by the Habeas Corpus Act ? 

9. When was the Independence of the United States recognized by France ? 

10. Who was Emperor of Germany at the time of the Reformation ? 


GRAMMAR. 
1. Compare the following adjectives: far, near, late, farther, top, south, old, 


2. Write the plurals of the following words: folio, valley, fly, staff, flag-staff, 
beau, basis, court-martial, genus. 

3. Name the different classes of nouns, and give an example of each. 

4. Define voice, — the active voice, — the passive voice. 

5. Give all the participles of the verbs, sit, ride, show, sel, dye, undergo. 

6. Write and correct the following: the book entitled recreations of a country 
parson was written by rev dr a h boyd now of glasgow scotland 

7. What is the modified predicate of the principal clause of the following ? 


“ And he was seated by the highway side, 
Ona ao low structure of rude masonry 
Built at the foot of a huge hill that they 
Who lead their horses down the steep rough road 
May thence remount at ease.” 
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8. Parse the italicised words . the above extract. 4, 
9. Correct the following: 1 suppose each of you thinksit is your own nail. 
Five minutes notice is given by the bell. is soft before e, i, and y. 

10. Write sentences illustrating the use of up as four different parts of speech. 


ARITHMETIC. 





1, Multiply the sum of 4 and -— by the sum of 2} and 3. 


a 
2. If 3 men can plough 16 acres of ground in 4 days, how much ought 5 men 





to plough in 73 days ? 4) Ny her, 


3. Reduce .90}, to a simple decimal. 

4. Find the value of the expression (25% -+- 3.63 +- 16 +- 100) —44 +-4 + 10). 

5. Required the sum that should be paid for 13 yds. 1 qu. and 3 nails of gold 
lace, at $.93§ per yd. 

6. Ifa person perform 3 of a work in j of a day, in what time will he perform 
the whole work ? 4, oi Comins 

7. Ifa man travel 100 miles in 3 days of 13 hours’ ary ye far might he 
travel in 33 days of 144 hours’ length ? 

8. By selling a piece of silk at $1.25 a yard, the loss is 169 per cent.; what is 
the loss on 20 yards ? 

9. In what time will $400 produce the same amount of interest at 6 per cent. 
that would accrue on $875.18] in 5 years, 7 months, and 25 days, at 7 per cent. ? 

10. What is the difference between the length of the enclosure of 50 acres in 
the form of a square, and that of the same area in the form of an oblong whose 
length is double its breadth ? 


INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL. 


J. W. Bulkley, Esq., has just been reélected, for the tenth time, Superintendent 
of schools in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y. During the past year the Board of Edu- 
cation in that city voluntarily raised his salary to $2500, thus showing their high 
appreciation of his wise and energetic labors in behalf of the schools under his care. 
The schools of Brooklyn will compare favorably with those of any other city in the 
country, and much of this excellence is attributable to the long-continued labors of 
Mr. Bulkley. 


Mr. Oren S, Knapp has lately resigned his charge as Principal of the Prospect 
Hill Grammar School of Somerville, which position he has held for the past 
eleven years, to the great profit of his pupils, the general satisfaction of the parents, 
and the approbation of the schoo! committee. 

Mr. George R. Bradford, formerly a successful teacher of a grammar schoo! in 
Medford, has been appointed Mr. Knapp’s successor. Salary, $1000 a year. 


Miss Lizzie Gerry, assistant in the Prospect Hill Grammar School, has gone to 
Brookline to assist in Mr. Daniels’ grammar school. Salary, $400 a year. 
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Miss Mary O. Giles, teacher of the Brastow Intermediate School, has resigned 
her charge and gone to California with her husband, Mr. Isaac Barker, Jr. The 
marriage took place in the Universalist Church, on ‘Thursday evening, March 17th. 

Professor Ebenezer Emmons, who was formerly Professor of Natural History at 
Williams College, and also at Albany Medical College, has recently died in Bruns- 
wick, North Carolina. He was engaged in the geological survey of North Carolina 
when the war broke out, 


L, C. Chapin has resigned his tutorship in Yale College, and Franklin B. 
Dexter, of the class of 1861, has been elected his successor. 

Col. N. G. Taylor of East Tennessee, is intending to place his son in one of the 
schools of Massachusetts. Though but fifteen years of age, his very happy speech 


at the reception of Collector Goodrich, a few weeks since, showed that he is a “chip 
of the old block.” 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Educational Lectures. A valuable course of lectures is now being given at the 
Lowell Institute, in Boston, by Hon. Henry Barnard, on National Education. 
They are given on Friday afternoons at half past four, and on Saturday evenings 
at half past seven o’clock. We hope to see hereafter a larger number of teachers 
present. 


Attendance of the Sexes in our Schools. It was our privilege to attend the last 
annual meeting of the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, where we heard an ex- 
tended Report on this subject. We have room only for the conclusions gathered 
from all the facts embraced in the Report. 


1st. That nineteen-twentieths, at least, of all the students in our professiona’ 
schools and colleges are males. 

2d, That in our incorporated academies and boarding schools, exclusive of Union 
schools and public free academies, there is no great excess either way in regard to 


sex. 

3d. That in the higher grades of scholars in our Union Schools and Free Acad- 
emies in villages and cities, the female attendance is from one-third to two-fifths in 
excess of the male. 

4th. That in our common schools throughout the United States, there is an excess 
of male over female pupils of about 200,000. 

5th. That on the whole, masculine education is in advance of feminine, and that 
if either require greater facilities, the extra effort would be due to the latter, in the 
way of opening the door wider to them for collegiate and professional education. 
It ill becomes a man, who, in the academy with his sister, found his mental ener- 

ies fully taxed to keep even pace with her, to say, after passing through the col- 

ege and the professional school, while she, in the meantime, has been turned back 
to the cares and duties of domestic life, that God gave him capacities of greater 
mental calibre than hers. The range of female employment is limited, at the wid- 
est, and not over intellectual at that: and, as a necessary consequence, over-crowds 
their sphere of activity and depresses the compensation, A higHer intellectual devel- 
opment, and more liberal opportunities for employment, would enable them the 
more easily to gain an honorable support when death or misfortune removes the 
prop on which they have been accustomed to lean. Women would be correspond- 
ing y elevated, vice diminished, and ill-assorted marriages less frequent. A beauti- 
ful, but ignorant and vain woman, is a fit subject for the acts of the designing vil- 
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lain; but intellectual, well educated women, beautiful or plain, is a tower of strength 

the assaults of the vicious and depraved; and no one but an auxiliary of 
the arch fiend himself, would lend a hand, intentionally, to bring her into reproach 
and unmerited contempt. 


AN annuity of $1,200 was lately presented to Dr. Lord, late President of Dart- 
mouth College, chiefly through the efforts of Ex-President Pierce, with whose views 
of slavery, etc., the doctor’s letter, accepting the gift, indicates cordial sympathy. 


Our friend, Edward P. Weston, Superintendent of Schools of Maine has become 
the Editor of a new magazine called “ The Northern Monthly,” designed to discuss 
the State policy of Maine, National and Military Affairs, State Historical Matters, 
and Literary Institutions. Mr. Weston is an able writer, and his zeal and labors 
as Superintendent of Schools prove him to be an indefatigable worker. The 
list of contributors announced includes many names eminent in science, literature, 
and in the military service. See “ Book Notices,” in this number. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE has furnished for the country nearly one thousand lawyers 
and physicians, nine hundred ministers, ten governors, twenty-four Supreme Court 
judges, twelve presidents of colleges, and sixty professors. 


Ir is a fact of great moment that the war has not interrupted the progress of 
education at the North. In the midst of these distracting influences, popular in- 
terest in schools appears everywhere to be on the increase. In Michigan, for ex- 
ample, during the last three years the number attending the public schools has 
increased 22,642, and the number of teachers has increased 972, and over $50,000 
is paid to teachers more than was done three years ago. 


Lonpon has a population of 2,803,089; Glasgow, 394,864; Edinburgh, 168,224 ; 
Dublin, 258,328; Liverpool and Birkenhead, 495,587. 


EpvucaTion in Ont0. In Ohio, last year, there were 14,661 schools, of which 
14,233 were common to all. The number of children in all the schools was 750,- 
413, and in the common schools 725,095. Among the pupils were 7,229 colored 
children. The total expenditures for educational purposes were $2,409,613. 


CHAPLAIN QUINT, of the Second Regiment, formerly a member of the Board of 
Education and a contributor to our pages, is preparing two volumes for the press; 
one being a record of “The Second Regiment,” with sketches and engravings of 
the officers; and the other of a more general character, including his letters pub- 
lished in the Congregationalist. 

Marietta Cottece. No representative from other States was heard with 
more interest at the last meeting of our State Association than President Andrews, 
under whose wise and efficient administration Marietta College has attained great 
prosperity. An effort is now being made to raise $100,000 for this institution. 
Douglas Putnam, Esq., offers to give one-fourth of this amount, and we hope that 
the whole will be secured at an early day. 

Pror. DanteL J. Noyes, of Dartmouth College, has secured $5,000 in Concord, 
N. H., by subscription, for the use of that college. It is thought this amount will 
be increased sufficiently to endow a professorship, to be called the Concord pro- 
fessorship. 

18 
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LET THERE BE Licut. The march of progress is exhibited in the fact that 
Naples has just been lit with gas. The gasometer was solemnly inaugurated by 
the crown prince, and the street lamps will be “blessed.” As our inventions and 
internal improvements are the fruits of our schools, so the extension of these im- 
provements to the old world will in time awaken an interest in education. 


THE Westfield Academy has a larger number of pupils than at any time since 
the commencement of the war. 


Teachers wanted in Maryland. Gen. Birney, in command of the Negro En- 
listments in Maryland, has sent to this city, to procure teachers for his soldiers, of 
whom he has, in Camp Stanton, 2,500. Under military discipline, they have 
quickly learned the value of promptness, punctuality, cleanliness of person, neatness 
of dress, and modesty of bearing. “ But,” says Gen. B. “ their ignorance is some- 
thing astounding. We have whole companies, without a man who can read and 
write; whole regiments, without more than half a dozen who can do so. Your 
teachers will need patience. They will have, however, the most earnest pupils 
they have ever taught, and the most grateful. Jt is to me a pleasant task to 
instruct these simple-minded men. Many of them are apt to learn, and make good 
progress, with little help. The majority of our officers are from the New England 
States. They will appreciate highly the assistance of the teachers.” 


MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. We are gratified to hear of the prosperity of this 
Institution, under the Presidency of our esteemed friend, Rev. E. O. Haven, D. D. 

We expected to learn of his success, although he encountered serious difficulties 
at the outset. He is a man of tact, skill, and versatility, of large, varied, and 
successful experience, of extensive attainments, kind in spirit, conciliatory and 
attractive in his manners, of sound judgment, and well fitted both to win and 
to influence young men. When he comes to be well known, we are confident he 
will be highly esteemed by the friends of the university. 

The number of students in the university, is now larger than ever, viz: Depart- 
ment of Science and Literature, 302; Medical, 339; Law, 218; total 859. 

There are twenty Professors, and seven Tutors. There is no Preparatory 
Department connected with the university. 


THE Seventeenth Annual Report of the State Reform School at Westborough 
has been received. It is mostly occupied with the statistics of the Institution, 
which appears to be in a healthy condition. We especially commend the action 
and liberal spirit of the Trustees and Superintendent, in inviting the most thorough 
examination of all the modes of instruction and management. Appended to the 
Report, we find a letter sent to the Trustees, by a Committee, who carefully ex- 
amined the schools and the general management, and give their testimony in 
favor of the excellent educational and Christian training of these unfortunate boys. 
If their testimony can be relied upon, it is really a reform school. 


TriniTy SCHOOL, a well-known Protestant Episcopal educational institution of 
New York, has, through the fortunate termination of a lawsuit, come into the pos- 
session of property, real estate ard funded, to the value of $3,000,000. The suit 
has been a long contested one, extending through a period of some thirty years. 
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A Goop EXAMPLE. Some years since, a poor factory girl in Lowell, by rigid 
economy, “laid up” enough to permit her attendance, for a short time, in the 
excellent High School of that city. An intense thirst for knowledge was soon 
awakened, talent evinced, and a resolute purpose formed, ‘“ somehow or other,” to 
secure a thorough education. The result is, that factory girl is the first assistant 
in a popular Ladies’ Seminary in Montreal. A younger brother, in the employ- 
ment of the same corporation, was encouraged by the noble example of his sister, 
and still more by the timely and generous offer of pecuniary aid, by the present 
Secretary of the Board of Education, to secure a Collegiate Education. Since his 
graduation, this young man has been the successful Principal of a High School. 


ANOTHER. ‘Twelve years ago, we found in a factory in , a girl whose 
diligence, talent, and proficiency at school, we had noticed a few weeks previous. 
Her “school-days were ended,” and her plan was to continue on, indefinitely, in 
the mill. Again and again, we importuned the parents to educate her for a teacher, 
but for many weeks our efforts were vain. At length the point was gained. In 
due time, she was graduated in one of our Normal Schools. She has since been 
both assistant and Principal ofa High School, and is an enthusiastic and successful 
teacher. 


In England they have public readings for the million, admission one penny. 
The poor flock to them in crowds, and listen with wonderful interest. 


EIGHT thousand school-houses have been erected in Russia since the emancipa- 
tion of the serfs took place. 


FREE schools are about being organized in Newbern, Washington, Beaufort, and 
other places, for the education of poor white children. 


Last Saturday afternoon, eight young ladies started from Lowell, under charge 
of Mr. Mercer, for Washington Territory, where they are to be employed as 
teachers. 

THE State of Maine has accepted from Hon. F, O. J. Smith the estate given for 
the establishment of a primary agricultural college. 


TEACHERS’ Institutes are to be held in the following towns: in East Dennis, be- 
ginning March 28th, Newton Corner, April 4th, and Hadley, April 11th. 

When the Teachers’ Institute was last held on the Cape (at South Dennis) 
fourteen teachers came by stage from Provincetown, some forty miles, to attend 
the session, and said they were well paid for their trouble. 

In Harvard College the charge for tuition has been raised to $104 per year. 
Rigid measures have been taken to stop the practice of “ hazing.” 

Hazing has hitherto been carried to a great extreme at West Point. Hereafter 
no Cadet can have a furlough who cannot give his “ word of honor” that he has 
not molested the “plebs” or new recruits. The furlough is so prized, that this 
measure promises to suppress the evil. 

Salaries of Teachers — We are glad to learn that the salaries of teachers have 
been raised in Boston, Cambridge, Roxbury, Charlestown, Chelsea, Newton, Quincy, 
and many other places. We hope in our next number to give a long list of such 
towns, with full details as to the rate of advance. Teachers and Committees will 
confer a favor by sending us any information on this subject within their reach. 
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A FEW months ago Mr. Balcam, principal of the Middletown High School, ex- 
pelled from the school a son of Samuel Babcock — a democrat of the copperhead 
stripe — for insisting upon wearing a copperhead badge, by order of his father, 
against the rule of the school, The father brought a suit against the teacher and 
a justice imposed a fine upon him, but the case was carried up, and the Supreme 
Court has lately reversed the decision. 


Providence High School. The whole number of pupils in this school during the 
last year was 332, of whom about 200 are in the girls’ department. It has three 
departments and three separate courses of study, —the Classical, the English and 
Scientific, and the Young Ladies’ department. A gymnasium is connected with the 
school, where the pupils, especially in the girls’ department, take daily exercise. 
We were highly pleased with the appearance of the school, and glad to find our 
old friend, Capt. Mowry, whose patriotism led him promptly to the field on the 
breaking out of the war, returned safely, and again hard at’work in his old place, 
at the head of the English and Scientific department. 

We saw proofs of most thorough instruction in the Classics, in the department 
of John J. Ladd, Esq. Miss S. Jackson, daughter of the Rev. S. C. Jackson, 
D. D., of Boston, presides in the Ladies’ Department. x 

Since the foregoing paragraph was written, the Principals, Messrs. Ladd and 
Mowry, have resigned, because’ the city authorities refused to increase their salaries, 
and have established a private school, which we are glad to learn is proving very 
successful, Providence has made a fatal mistake. The teachers voluntarily con- 
sented to a reduction of their pay when the war broke out, and now ask, simply, 
that it may be restored to the original amount. This was just and reasonable, and 
should have been promptly granted. 


THE Principals of our four State Normal Schools, recently spent a day very 
pleasantly and profitably in Boston, in conferring with a Committee of the Board 
of Education, as to the means of improving these schools. Various practical mea- 
sures were suggested. All present were in favor of advancing the standard of ad- 
mission, and of lengthening the course of study to two years. Notwithstanding 
the distracting influences of the war, these schools are all in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and the attendance is large —in the aggregate 415. At Westfield and Fra- 
mingham, there were in the term just closed, 115 in each school, at Salem 105, 
and at Bridgwater 80. Since this meeting of the Principals, the Board of Educa- 
tion have, in accordance with their recommendation, extended the course to two 
years, and appointed a Committee of the Board to prepare a uniform course of 
study for the Normal Schools. 


THE Boston School Committee have introduced into several of the boys’ 
schools, instruction in military gymnastics and drills, for at least half an hour three 
times a week. 


THE efficient and able Chairman of the School Committee, in the town of —— 
writes, “I enjoy reading the T'’eacher very much, and read it more thoroughly than 
I do even the Atlantic. I believe it would pay an hundred fold, if every district 
would take it, for the teacher of its school, as I shall recommend in our Annual 
Report.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


CaxTonIANa. A Series of Essays on Life, and Literature, and Manners. By Sir E. 
Butwer Lytton, Bart. Author of “What will He do with It?” ete. New 


York: Harper & Brothers. 1864. pp. 441. For sale by A. Williams & Co., 
100, Washington Street, Boston. 


This volume consists of twenty-seven essays, by an author who has distinguished 
himself as a novelist, poet, dramatist, metaphysician, and essayist. Many of these 
essays exhibit sterling common sense, and an extensive knowledge of the world. 
His ideas of books and writers are worthy of thoughtful attention. They seem to 

. be the results of a wide and careful study of the choicest books and critical obser- 
vation of the great minds with which he has had the good fortune to be brought into 
contact. These chapters will tend to increase the respect of the literary world for 
the author, more than many of his fictitious works have done. The teacher who 
is interested in critical literature will heartly enjoy these papers. 


A PopuLaR Hanp-Book oF THE NEW TzSTAMENT. By GEORGE CUMMING 
McWhorter. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by A. Williams & 
Co., 100 Washington Street, Boston. 


The design of this book is to furnish information for those who may possess 
neither time nor opportunity to consult original authorities. The history, author- 
ship, and renderings of disputed passages of the New Testament are presented in 
a compact and well arranged form —well adapted to meet the wants of students, 
and instructors in our Sabbath Schools. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY, CORRESPONDENCE, ETC., OF LYMAN BEECHER D. D. Edited 
by CHarLes BreecHer. Vol. I, 12mo, pp. 563. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1864. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


If any of our readers enjoy a volume of quaint and vivid pictures of home life, in 
connection with the reminiscences of a very remarkable man, they should procure 
this book. It is made up of fragmentary recollections, drawn from Dr. Beecher by 
his noted children, in the course of familiar conversations at an advanced period of 
life. It has been to us one of the most entertaining books of the day, presenting 
a faithful portrait of a man widely known and universally respected. 

LEAVES AND FLOWERS; or Object Lessons in rag With a Flora. Prepared 
y 


for Beginners in Academies and Public Schools. ALPHONSO Woop, A. M. 
With 665 Illustrations. New York: Barnes & Burr. pp. 322. 


We believe in the “object lesson” method, and we are heartily pleased with 
this application of it to the study of “God’s leafy book.” The book is admirably 
adapted to awaken a love of nature, and to impress the lessons of beauty, and 
goodness, and wisdom, taught by the leaves and flowers. The teacher could 
not desire a better elementary manual of botany, whether for use with his classes, 
or as a treasure-house of material for oral instruction. The illustrations, some of 
which are colored after nature, are numerous and well executed. We commend 
the book to the examination of teachers and friends of education. 


L’INSTRUCTEUR DE L’ENFANCE. (A First Book for Children) by L. Boncorur. 


Le Petrr Ropinson DE Parts. Par MADAME EvGeENIE Foa. Boston: S. R. 
Urbino, 13 School Street. 


The first of these books is intended for very young pupils in French. The au- 
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thor aims to combine “the old doctrine of line upon line and precept upon 
precept” with “the new method of making study a pleasure rather than a task,” 
and we think he has done it very successfully. It is more simple in its elementary 
matter than any book we have seen, and will be heartily welcomed by those 
teachers and parents who believe in beginning the study of French at a very early 
age, when the ordin&ry grammars of the language would be too difficult. The 
reading lessons which are appended, are very easy and pretty. 

The other book might well follow the first, as a reading book, or it could be used 
as an introduction to French translation, in connection with any of the grammars in 
use in our schools, It is a charming little story, and cannot fail to be very attrac- 
tive to the young student. We hope that the publisher may be encouraged to 
publish a series of such tales for school and home instruction in la belle langue. 


Ciassic MopDELs or PRACTICAL FRENCH CONVERSATION, from the Plays of the 
Best French Authors of the present Age; carefully selected, revised, corrected, 
and compressed, with English Notes, etc., By E. M. Lapreyt. Numbers 1 
and 2. Distant: Crosby & Nichols, 


We took up these little pamphlets, with a prejudice against them, got we hardly 
know how. Weare pleasantly disappointed to find them a really valuable addi- 
tion to our stock of French reading-books for schools. The plays are well chosen, 
and have been carefully expurgated, so that, as the editor claims, “there will not 
be found an expression, idea, or sentiment, adverse to good morals, religion, or 
decency.” The work is published in numbers, each complete in itself, and at the 
low price of twenty-five cents a number. This is less than one third of the actual 


cost of the imported editions, which, moreover, have not the advantage of the ex- 
planatory Votes. The work will be very useful to all who wish to acquire ease and 
facility in French conversation, and a complete mastery of the countless colloquial 
idioms and niceties of the language, as actually spoken among the different classes 
of society. It has already been introduced into Harvard College and many leading 
schools and academies. 


TeacHERS’ SonGs; a Collection of Music for Teachers’ Meetings, Conventions, and 
Associations. By CHaRLEs ANSORGE, Teacher of Music in Chicago High 
School, and GeorGe F. Roor. Chicago: Root & Cady. 


Weare glad to see this little hand-book of music for teachers. It contains in the 
compass of thirty pages a great variety of songs, some sacred, some patriotic, some 
adapted to special occasions, all set to excellent music. Some of the pieces have 
been written expressly for the book, and others have not been printed before with 
music. Altogether, it is a new idea, and a good one, and well carried out. Of that 
the names of the editors are a sufficient assurance, 


THe WESTMINSTER REVIEW, January, 1864. 
BLAcKWooD’s MAGAZINE, January, 1864. 
BLacKwoop’s MAGAZINE, February, 1864. 

These are numbers, the American reprints of the British periodicals, published by 
L. Scott & Co., New York. 

The Westminster is a very rich number. Among the best articles are those on 
“The Tunnel under Mont Cenis,” on “ Astrology and Magic,” on the “ Deprecia- 
tion of Gold,” on “ Russia,” and on “The Physiology of Sleep.” All these will be 
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particularly useful and interesting to the teacher. The Review of Contemporary 
Literature contains full notices of forty recent works in the different departments of 
literature. 

Blackwood for January devotes twenty-five pages to Captain Speke’s Journal of 
the Discovery of the Source of the Nile. Other valuable papers are those on 
“ Winchester College,” on “ Poland,” and on the “ European Crisis.” In the Feb- 
ruary number there is an elaborate review of Kirk’s “ Charles the Bold,” with other 
good things which we cannot even mention, to-day. 

For the cheap rates at which Scott & Co. furnish these reprints, we need only 
refer you to our March number. 










Davies’ ARITHMETICAL SERIES. For Schools and Academies. By CHarves Da- 
vies, LL.D. New York: Barnes and Burr. 


This series consists of five books; adapted to all grades of schools from the 
Primary to the High School and Academy. By reference to the advertising col- 
-umns of the April number of the Teacher, abundant testimony will be found of 
the excellence and popularity of the author’s mathematical works. Great pains has 
been taken by the author to make these books eminently practical, and after a 
careful examination of the methods of illustrating the various applications of arith- 
metic to the business transactions of life, we are prepared to give them our hearty 
commendation. 


















Messrs. J. B. Lipprncorr & Co., have in press, and will issue at an early day, a 
new educational work entitled Schoo. Economy. By JaMEes PYLE WICKERSHAM, 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School. 






THe NoRTHERN MonTuHLy. A Magazine of Literature, Civil and Military affairs. 
March, 1864, Published by Bailey & Noyes, Portland, and edited by E. P. 
Weston, Superintendent of Schools of Maine. 


This new and attractive candidate for public favor is just laid on our table. It is 
printed. in double columns, in a style similar to that of the, Atlantic Monthly, and 
that is to say, very handsomely. It discusses some seventeen topics in a popular 
and spirited manner. It seeks to deal with the present, and gives prominence to 
military affairs and movements, not forgetting the great educational interests which 
are the source of our strength and prosperity alike in peace and war. May the 
Northern Light shed its beams afar. 

CATALOGUE OF DRAWING Room Prints, Card Lithographs, Card Photographs, 
etc. J. H. Burrorp, 313 Washington Street, Boston. 

If teachers, who have read the leading article in the Resident Editor’s Depart- 
ment of the March number, wish to know how cheaply they can adorn the school- 
room with beautiful pictures, let them send for this Catalogue. If they wish to sat- 
isfy themselves that these lithographs, at such low prices, are not inferior in artistic 
beauty and effect to the costly engravings from which some of them are copied, let 
them call at Bufford’s rooms and look at them. The best foreign lithographs are 
often mistaken for steel engravings, and may deceive even a critical eye ; and these 
American lithographs are fully equal to the foreign. If you are incredulous, we 
forgive you, for until we examined them closely, we ourself took it for granted that 
they must be cheap counterfeits of exquisite works of art. Bufford’s portraits of 
WASHINGTON and MARTHA WASHINGTON, sold for one dollar each, ought to be in 
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every school-room in the land. They are faithful copies of the original paintings, 
and their merit is vouched for by Gov. Andrew, Edward Everett, and other distin- 
guished critics — men who would not pronounce a poor thing “ perfect ” and “ e:mi- 
nently successful as a work of art.” 


A Principal of a High School in Massachusetts, who desires a commission 
in a U. 8. Colored Regiment, desires us to inform him, “ What books will help 
most in preparing for an examination before the commission of Gen. Casry.” 
Similar questions we have often received. As the Board of Education now recom- 
mend the more general instruction of our youth in military tactics, and the ques- 
tion of establishing a State Military School is before our Legislature, and as a 
new popular interest is awakened in military science and art, and especially as 
teachers may be prompted by public sentiment in many cases to give some military 
drills to their pupils, we cannot do a better service to our readers than to name 
a few of the standard books on this subject. They are selected from the catalogue 
of D. VAN Nostrranp of New York, the largest publisher of Military and Naval - 
books in this country. Most of them are very fully illustrated, and all are got up 
in excellent style. “The History of West Point,” by Capt. Boynton, is a the- 
saurus of facts, in regard to the history of West Point, and the origin and pro- 
gress of the Military Academy, its statistics and present state. It is an elegant 
volume of over 400 pages, with very fine maps and illustrations. Catalogues of 
his Military and Naval book, may be secured on application to the publisher. . 
AvurTnorizep U. 8. Inrantrry Tactics. For the Instruction, Exercise, and Ma- 


noeuvres of the Soldier, a Company, Line of Skirmishers, Battalion, Brigade, or 
Corps d’Armée. By Brig.-Gen, Sitas Casey, U. 8. A. 3 vols. 24mo. 


A System or TarGeT Practice. For the use of Troops when armed with the 
Musket, Rifle-Musket, Rifle, or Carbine. Sy Captain Henry Hern, 10th In- 
fantry, U. S. A. 


RirLes AND RirLe Practice. An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of Rifle 
Firing; explaining tise causes of Inaccuracy of Fire and the manner of ¢orrect- 
ing it; with descriptions of the Infantry Rifles of Europe and the United States, 
their Balls and Cartridges. By Capt. C. M. Wiicox, U. 8. A. 


Heavy ARTILLERY Tactics, 1863. Instruction for Heavy Artillery ; got 
by a Board of Officers, for the use of the Army of the United States. ith 
service of a gun mounted on an iron carriage. ith numerous illustrations, 


U. 8. Tactics ror CoLorEeD Troops, U. 8. Infantry Tactics, for the Instruction, 
Exercise, and Manceuvres of the Soldier, a Company, Line of Skirmishers, and 
Battalion, for the use of the Colored ‘froops of the United States Infantry. Pre- 
pared under the direction of the War Department. 


HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH IN ARMIES. For the use of Volunteer 
Officers and Soldier. By Joun Orpronavx, M. D. 


Hints To CoMPANY OFFICERS ON THEIR MILITARY Duties. By Capt. C. C. An- 
DREWS, 3d Regt. Minnesota Vols. 


Hisrory or West Point. Ani its“Military Importance during the American Rev- 
olution; and the Origin and Progress of the United States Military Academy. 
By Captain Epwarp C. Boynton, A.M., Adjutant of the Military Academy. 
With numerous Maps and Engravings. 


BeENTON’s ORDNANCE AND GuNNERY. A Course of Instruction in Ordnance and 
Gunnery; compiled for the use of the Cadets of the United States Military 
Academy, by Capt. J. G. BenTOoN. 
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A TREATISE ON THE CAMP AND MARCH. With which is connected the Construc- 
tion of Field Works and Military Bridges; with an Appendix of Artillery 

etc. For the use of Volunteers and Militia in the United States. By 
Captain Henry D. Grarton, U. 8. A. 


THe PRINCIPLES or StRaATEGY AND Granp Tactics, By WILLIAM P. Craic- 


HILL, Capt. of Engineers U. 8. Army, and Assistant Professor of Engineering, 
U. 8. Military Academy, West Point. 


Novan’s System ror TRAINING CAVALRY Horses. By Kenner GARRARD, Cap- 
tain Fifth Cavalry, U. 8. A. 24 Lithographed plates. 
Tue CurisTIAN EXAMINER. Number CCXLII. March, 1864. 

There are two articles in this number of the Examiner, which we especially 
commend to teachers and friends of education. The one is on “The Moral Prob- 
lem of Education ;” the other on “ Military Drill in Schools.” The latter gives an 
abstract of recent British Parliamentary Reports on Military and Naval Drill in 
Schools, and on Hours of Study. These “blue-books” include reports from 
fifty-three teachers on these subjects, tending to show that too many hours are 
usually given to book-studies in schools, and that the introduction of the military 
drill is productive of the best results on the health, the discipline, and the moral 
tone of schools, without diminishing the amount of book-work actually accomplished. 
We shall speak of this article more at length, in another place. 

The Ezaminer is published, once in two months, in numbers of at least 156 pa- 
ges each, at four dollars a year, by the proprietors, at Walker, Wise, & Co.’s, 245 
Washington Street. 


THe GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS; with an Introduction, Historical, and 
Critical; the whole methodically arranged and amply illustrated: with Forms 
of Correcting and of Parsing, Improprieties for Correction, Examples for Parsing, 
Questions for Examination, Exercises for Writing, Observations for the advanced 
Student, Decisions and Proofs for the settlement of disputed points, Occasional 
Strictures and Defences, an Exhibition of the several Methods of Analysis, and 
a Key to the Oral Exercises: to which are added four Appendixes, pertaining 
separately to the four parts of Grammar. By Gootp Brown. Sixth Edition, 
revised and improved. New York: Published by Wm. Wood, 61 Walker St., 
and F. A. Brown & Co., 1 Cornhill, Boston. 1863. 


The aim of the author of this large and handsome volume of 1102 octavo pages, 
has been to write “ something like a complete grammar of the English language.” 
The basis of the work is his “ Institutes of English Grammar,” which holds a high 
rank among the popular school text-books of the science. To the matter contained 
in that book, re-written and “ occasionally improved in expression and amplified in 
its details,” have been added “new topics, new definitions, new rules;” and all 
parts of the subject have been illustrated by wany new examples and exercises, 
together with many new observations and criticism:. The author has aimed, more- 
over, to settle “the multitudinous and vexatious disputes which have hitherto 
divided the sentiments of teachers.” 

The merits of the book are many, and the great majority of teachers will con- 
sider it “a complete grammar of the English language.” It is an encyclopedic 
summary of the views and opinions of the writers of “ English Grammars” upon 
almost every subject they have discussed. Asa work of reference, most teachers 
will find it exhaustive. On every point concerning which they consult it, they will 
find an array of authorities and an amount of criticism which will fully satisfy them. 
14 
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If they do not adopt the author's views, they can settle the point at issue by their 
own comparison of the many opinions cited, without the trouble of hunting up those 
many opinions in many books; a fearful task, even if the books were accessible to 
them. 

The immense stock of examples and exercises, too, will be interesting and in- 
structive to the teacher, and practically useful to him as a store-house from which 
to draw illustrative matter for daily use with his classes. Here also the author has 
done work which most teachers would never have the patience to do for them- 
selves, even if they had the time and the books which would be necessary for the 
task. 

The defects and faults of the book are as marked as its merits; but we shall 
refer very briefly to only a few of them. 

A radical defect, as we view it, is the very meagre and unsatisfactory treatment 
of the history of the language, and the almost complete ignoring of that history 
in the elucidation of idioms and irregularities, Less than seven pages out of the 
eleven hundred are devoted to “ the Origin and Higtory of the English Language,” 
and the treatment of the éubject is singularly superficial and inaccurate. 

A marked fault of the book is the manner in which the author speaks of the 
grammarians who differ from him. Such phrases as “ doltish and double inconsist- 
ency,” “ shallow flippancy,” “ shamefully inaccurate,” “ monstrous jumble,” etc., are 
found on almost every page, and “ absurd,” “ ridiculous,” “ stupid,” “ worthless,” 
“ignorant,” and “ contemptible,” are applied, in countless instances, to the opinions 
of men who hold a high place among the teachers and professors in our leading 
schools and colleges, A certain book is spoken of as “a new effort of quackery to 
scarf up with cobwebs the eyes of common sense ;” and “ the infidel Neef” is said 
to have “emanated” from the “ halls” of Pestalozzi, “ to teach the nature of things 
sensible and a contempt for all the wisdom of books ” — a system (the object lesson 
method, as it is now called,) which is declared “ worthless.” This language, to say 
the least, is inconsistent with the dignity of an elaborate and critical work on the 
English language. 

The book is faulty, too, in many of its definitions, explanations, and illustrations ; 
in the strange innovations in orthography, etymology, and syntax, which the author 
introduces; and in its style. Mr. Brown seems quite as “ reckless of current usage 
and self-consistency ” as he charges Prof. Latham and Prof. Child with being. He 
ridicules Webster’s eccentricities in spelling, but speaks of letters of the alphabet 
as ailches, esses, ars, kues, double-ues, and wies ; prefers “proes and cons” to “ pro’s 
and con’s,” “an other” to “ another,” “ nonobservance” to “ non-observance,” and 
“‘ Newhaven” to “ New Haven,” etc, Among his rhetorical “ Precepts,” (under 
‘* Perspicuity ” and “ Unity,”) we read, “ Avoid the pedantic and sense-dimming 
style of charlatans and new theorists,” etc., and again, “ Avoid brokenness, hitching, 
or the unnatural separation of parts,” etc. The italics are our own. 

How far these and similar faults (if we are right in thinking them faults,) mar 
the style and distract from the value of the book, the reader must judge for him- 
self, The great majority of teachers, we doubt not, will consider that its merits 
greatly overbalance its imperfections, and that it deserves a place among the stand- 
ard works of reference which they cannot afford to do without. 





